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THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY AND PENSIONS IN 

OLD AGE 



FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN 
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The problem of the aged poor is world-wide. In every civi- 
lized nation a demand has arisen for a more intelligent policy of 
the state in dealing with a class which in any event is entitled to 
humane treatment and sympathetic consideration. It matters 
not whether they are poor because of shortcomings of their 
own, or because of social ills over which they had no control. 
They are helpless in the vast majority of individual instances 
and something must be done for them either through private 
charity or the state. The problem which confronts society is 
whether what is to be done for the aged poor should rest upon 
a sound economic basis, rather than that the circumstances 
should be governed by irrational and precarious sentiment. Even 
the poor themselves agree that a guaranteed minimum of exist- 
ence would be preferable to constantly changing conditions, from 
a fair degree of comfort to absolute want. It is a curious com- 
mentary upon social conditions in America that the problem of 
the aged poor should demand consideration at a time which is 
usually considered the most prosperous period which this 
country has ever known. 

The subject of state pensions in old age has a literature of 
its own and its various aspects preclude adequate treatment with 
brevity. It is attracting a considerable amount of attention in 
the United States and a special commission has been appointed 
in Massachusetts to examine into its practicability for that state. 
In Wisconsin, Illinois, Florida, and other states, attention is being 
given to the subject of state insurance upon a voluntary or com- 
pulsory basis, chiefly for the protection of wage-earners against 
the financial consequences of ills resulting from industrial acci- 
dents and diseases, and the inevitable physical disabilities in old 
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age. A vast amount of valuable information has been brought 
together in English Parliamentary Reports, which are more use- 
ful in a consideration of the subject of state pensions in this 
country than the experience of a paternal state like Germany, 
with conditions wholly unlike those prevailing in the United 
States. The English investigations and reports, which extend 
over a period of years, find their most radical embodiment in the 
scheme of Mr. Charles Booth for free and universal old-age 
pensions, beginning with the age of sixty-five, for an amount of 
$1.20 a week. This is upon the usual basis of 5^., which, it 
would seem, is the irreducible minimum to serve a useful pur- 
pose in ameliorating the condition of the aged poor. 

A large variety of other schemes have been proposed under 
which the beneficiaries would have to contribute, wholly or in 
part, a sum necessary, which by gradual accumulation of money 
at interest, would, at the age of sixty or sixty-five, be sufficient 
to purchase an immediate annuity of from $1.25 or upward. 
The objections which have been raised against these so-called 
contributory schemes may be summed up in the statement that 
it is held to be the duty of the nation as a whole to provide for 
adequate support in old age, irrespective of the character, merits, 
or mode of life of the person to be provided for. From this 
point of view old age is likened to infancy as a state of helpless- 
ness during which, if from no other than humane considerations, 
adequate support must be extended by those in a position to do 
so. Illustrations of the two extremes of these propositions are the 
systems of old-age pensions in Germany and New Zealand. The 
German system is compulsory and very complex, providing for 
practically every contingency resulting from accident, sickness, 
or infirmity and old age, and technically it is the most perfect 
protection for wage-earners which has been devised. In practice 
the results have not been as satisfactory as expected, if for no 
other reason than that the beneficiaries under a minimum rate of 
support will never rest content, but agitate for a higher rate. 

In New Zealand a pension of $1.68 a week is granted to all 
persons sixty-five years of age and over, not in possession of an 
income of more than $5.00 a week and $1,600 clear property. 
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There are certain qualifications as to the exclusion of criminals, 
imbeciles, Asiatics, certain qualifications of character, etc., but, 
in a general way, the system is universal and the number not 
eligible is small. The pension system of New South Wales is 
much the same, except that the pensions are somewhat higher, 
and that the amounts discriminate as to married persons, who 
receive $1.80 each person a week, and for unmarried persons, 
or widows, who receive $2.40 per week. The colony of Vic- 
toria provides a state pension not exceeding $1.92 a week at 
the age of sixty-five, or any age upon evidence of permanent 
disability. The qualification for a pension is that the person 
must be without means of support, unable to maintain himself, 
and without near relatives able to provide for him, and that he 
must not have an annual income of more than $100, or clear 
property exceeding $1,175. 

Propositions for state pensions in the United States have been 
advanced among others by the Reverend Edward Everett Hale, 
whose plan would provide free and universal pensions in the 
state of Massachusetts at the age of seventy, amounting to $1.92 
a week for each man or woman, paid out of state funds and 
raised by a poll tax. Since the estimated population of Massa- 
chusetts aged seventy and over is 97,906, the annual cost would 
be about $9,790,600. Mr. S. Woods, of England, has proposed 
a scheme of state pensions beginning at the age of sixty-five with 
a minimum of $1.20 a week and a maximum of $1.80, the 
funds to be derived from compulsory contributions of wage- 
earners paying two cents a week and employers of labor to pay 
two cents a week for each workman, the state to pay four cents 
as a general contribution. To raise the funds necessary a gradu- 
ated tax of all private or other incomes is proposed, of 1 per 
cent, on $1,500, 2 per cent, on $2,000, and increasing 1 per cent, 
for every additional $500, up to $6,000, and at the same rate for 
all incomes above. The Danish scheme provides pensions at the 
age of sixty after ten years' residence in Denmark; the bene- 
ficiary must not have been in prison and must not have had poor 
relief, one-half of the pension being paid by the state and one- 
half by the counties or localities. 
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Perhaps the most simple proposition upon the basis of joint 
contributions is that of Mr. Woods, but its difficulty lies in the 
enforcement, except in the case of permanently employed wage- 
earners. Of course, the two cents a week would have to be 
deducted from wages, and perhaps a stamp system, such as is 
used by the German government, would have to be adopted to 
reduce the expense of administration to a minimum. The great 
difficulty with all such plans is that they do not provide effect- 
ively for the class which is most in need of pensions in old 
age, that is the common day laborer or casual workman, on 
the one hand, and the preponderating number of poor women, 
on the other. Any plan, however, which does not provide for 
contributions from the beneficiaries is likely to prove an enor- 
mous burden upon the taxpayers and a decided detriment to 
the general welfare. Any system of state pensions which does 
not require pro rata contributions from the beneficiaries in some 
form or other is likely to repeat the never-to-be-forgotten lesson 
of the old English Poor Law, which brought the English nation 
to the verge of bankruptcy, both moral and financial, by 1834, and 
the evil results of which are still present and will continue to be 
present in establishing a permanent pauper class. Upon this 
point I cannot do better than quote the words of Mr. Arthur H. 
D. Acland, an English authority on old-age pensions, to the 
effect that : 

Until there is a reasonable consensus of opinion as to what is to be the 
principle underlying any national scheme, should such a scheme be desirable, 
it will be necessary to exercise the greatest caution before embarking on any 

kind of legislation Pension schemes are more irrevocable than any 

ordinary kind of legislation. The additional and constantly accumulating 
liability which they involve is especially difficult to revoke or readjust to new 
conditions. 

It is this difficulty which most of the advocates of a universal 
state pension scheme ignore or make light of, but which threat- 
ens the solvency of the state which engages upon such an under- 
taking, on the one hand, and which imperils the moral fabric of 
the nation, on the other. 

As Professor W. G. Sumner has well said, it is not sympathy 
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with suffering that is needed, but sympathy with hard struggling, 
but, unhappily, most of the kindly thought of the world is wasted 
upon those who least deserve it When we consider that any 
scheme, or plan, of universal old-age pensions, or even of pen- 
sions limited to the deserving poor, must of necessity be paid 
out of the general revenue raised by taxation, the financial ques- 
tion itself assumes very serious proportions, even in a country 
as wealthy as ours. If, because of ill-arranged social conditions, 
burdens fall upon those least able to bear them, the remedy 
would seem to lie in a different direction from that of old-age 
pensions granted by the state. If, because of sickness resulting 
from industrial employment, large numbers of wage-earners are 
wholly, or in part, a public burden, the more effective remedy 
will be found in a modified employers' liability law, and not in 
the direction of a state pension scheme. Those who fondly 
believe that the latter would remedy the ills which now sur- 
round the poor in their old age, would find in their disappoint- 
ment that they had neither eliminated the poorhouse, on the one 
hand, nor the pauper's grave, on the other. Before any such 
action is taken there is imperative need in a free democracy 
that the subject shall be carefully considered in all its phases, 
impartially, with as painstaking a consideration of those who 
work and save and live useful lives, as of those who live an 
existence opposed to the best interests of society. 

At the outset of any serious consideration of the problem of 
the adequate provision for the aged poor it is necessary to 
define the class to be affected and the extent to which relief is 
to be granted. In most of the propositions the pension period 
is made to begin with age sixty-five, but some place the age as 
low as sixty, while others have suggested the age of seventy. 
Necessarily, the financial difficulties of the problem vary in 
exact proportion to the age at entry, since to every one hundred 
living at age sixty, by the Massachusetts life table, only eighty- 
five would be living at age sixty-five, and only sixty-seven at age 
seventy. Upon the basis of a careful estimate for January I, 
1908, the population of the United States aged sixty and over 
was 5,512,704, aged sixty-five and over, 3,531,576, and aged 
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seventy and over, 1,981,128. The corresponding numbers for 
the state of New Jersey were, at age sixty and over, 155.794, at 
age sixty-five and over, 96,433, and at age seventy and over, 55,- 
267. Adopting the estimate of a British departmental committee, 
that at ages sixty-five and over 32.4 per cent, would be entitled to 
pensions, the numbers pensionable in the United States at that 
age would be 1,144,230, and in the state of New Jersey 31,244. 
Assuming as a minimum a pension of $5.00 a week, as the lowest 
amount at which support could be obtained, in conformity to 
the American standard of living, the annual cost to provide a 
pension of this amount for the probable number of aged poor at 
ages sixty-five and over throughout the country would be 
$297,499,800, and for the state of New Jersey $8,123,440. If 
the age, however, were reduced to sixty, the corresponding 
amounts would be $464,390,160 per annum for the United 
States, and $13,124,020 for the state of New Jersey. If the 
pension age were placed at age seventy, the amounts would be 
$166,890,100 per annum for the United States, and $4,655,560 
for the state of New Jersey. Of course, in practice it might 
very easily be found that the proportion of pensionable per- 
sons would be much larger. The English estimate is based 
upon an original investigation in certain localities and a similar 
investigation would have to be made in this country before an 
exact basis of fact would be available. The conditions in the 
two countries might necessarily differ materially. 

Advocates of a state pension system are emphatic in their 
belief that there would be a material reduction in the cost of 
charitable relief, both as regards the indoor poor and those 
receiving outdoor poor relief. In a special report on old-age 
pensions, published by the Mass. State Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the opinion is advanced that : 

If it were possible to inaugurate a system of old-age pensions, the poor- 
houses, almshouses, and those institutions caring for the poor would be 
needed no longer. Only those special institutions would be required which 
care for the insane, dipsomaniacs, and those whose physical condition is 
such that it would not be advisable for them to live at home or in private 
families. 
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This view is not warranted by any facts to be derived from the 
experience of the countries where old-age pension systems are 
in operation. It is a pure assumption, which is likely to work 
serious mischief among those who may consider the subject 
only from a sentimental point of view. This matter has been 
very carefully considered in nearly all of the various investiga- 
tions into the advisability of a state pension scheme, especially 
in England, and there would appear to be a general agreement 
to the effect that "the cost of indoor relief would be practically 
unaffected by the operation of a pension scheme." Indoor relief, 
or almshouse support, however, affects a very large proportion 
of pensionable persons aged sixty-five years and over, and I can- 
not do better than quote the conclusions of one of the com- 
mittees (Mr. Chamberlain's) to the effect that "the evidence is 
clear that the majority of the inmates of the (alms) house are 
in that position because of sickness or infirmity, which obliges 
them to accept the shelter of such an institution." A special 
investigation was made as to the physical condition of the 
inmates of institutions for the aged poor, sixty years of age and 
over, and it was ascertained that 61 per cent, were, in the 
opinion of the medical officers, unable, owing to physical or 
mental infirmity, to satisfactorily take care of themselves. It 
was further ascertained that only 14 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of inmates sixty-five years of age and over could live on a 
pension outside the workhouse, with relatives having suitable 
accommodations for them, and only 10 per cent, were willing 
to do so. The Aged Pensions Committee of 1903 reported 
thereupon that 

The reduction of Poor Law expenditure (as the result of a state system 
of pensions) will be considerably less than has often been represented, inas- 
much as the proportion of the aged poor who are now, or may in future 
be, in the workhouses, who could, with advantage to themselves, live outside 
with the aid of the pension, will probably be found to be very small. 

In the state of New Jersey, at the present time, there are, 
approximately, one thousand persons in almshouses aged sixty- 
five and over. It is very doubtful if more than a small fraction 
of this number would be affected by any state pension scheme, 
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or that, in return for a minimum pension of $5.00 a week, they 
would be placed in a better position to support themselves indi- 
vidually than they are now taken care of in the aggregate. 

There, no doubt, would be a saving in outdoor relief, but 
most of this would merely be a shifting of the tax burden, which 
would continue under another name. The facts are not known 
as to the proportion of persons in this state, or throughout the 
United States, who are now in receipt of outdoor relief, in some 
form or another, and who have attained to the age of sixty-five 
and over. The vast majority of the aged poor, as distinct from 
the pauper class, are in part supported by relatives and friends, 
which, under any circumstances, must be the most satisfactory 
solution of a social problem of serious importance. Once a 
system of state pensions is adopted, this support will largely fail, 
and it is more than likely that the effect will be progressively 
downward, and affect the development of thrift and mutual self- 
help of other classes than those who would be the immediate 
beneficiaries under a state pension fund. 

The state should only as a last resort attempt to do that 
which can possibly be done by private agencies, or by individual 
forethought and forbearance and nothing should be done which 
is likely to discourage voluntary thrift in whatever direction 
that thrift may be exercised. It was brought out in the evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Old-Age Pensions of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia that "The amounts voted for charities 
by the governments of New South Wales and Victoria, where 
old-age pension acts are in existence, have not been appreciably 
reduced in consequence of the passing of those acts. It is 
stated by witnesses that the acts have provided almost entirely for 
a different class of persons." The same report points out that 
"It has been shown that in numerous cases the granting of pen- 
sions, with the consequent removal of inmates from asylums 
(or almshouses), has been exceedingly harmful in that many of 
them have drifted into most undesirable quarters and suffered 
neglect and privation." The commission, therefore, suggests 
that, where there are no relatives or friends, pensioners should 
be boarded out in public institutions, where they would receive 
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the attention necessary in the helplessness of advanced age. In 
such cases, they recommend that the pension should be paid to 
the institutions in behalf of the pensioners. This, in other 
words, is a straightforward admission that the system of state 
pensions would not do away with the necessity for indoor sup- 
port in old age, which, under such circumstances, would merely 
be considered a right instead of a charity, while furthermore, a 
state pension system would probably not very materially diminish 
outdoor relief, in that the pensions would chiefly benefit a class 
which is not now within the scope of poor law administration or 
private charitable aid. 

It is this class, however, which is of the utmost importance 
from a social and an economic point of view. It is this class 
which at present, in some way or another, by self-help, manages 
to avoid the more or less humiliating reliance upon public sup- 
port. It is this class which has, by voluntary effort, established 
throughout this country, and elsewhere, voluntary thrift agencies 
in the form of savings banks, fraternal relief societies, insurance, 
or other means of providing self-support in old age. To a large 
extent this class relies upon the help of those who have been 
helped by them in past years, or, in other words, the old expect 
to be helped by the young, just as the young have been helped 
by the old. This is not charity, but mutual aid of the right 
kind, based upon mutual obligations for service rendered, for 
which a state system of pensions can never be a substitute. It 
is this class which forms the backbone of the nation, earning 
weekly wages not much more than sufficient for the support of 
the family for the time being, but from which small deductions 
are made by self-sacrifice and self-denial, which by gradual 
accumulation, and invested at compound interest, provide a sum 
more or less sufficient for a modest support in old age. The 
amount which is thus saved is of almost incredible proportions, 
but much greater is the amount of self-sacrifice and self-denial 
necessary to produce it. There is nothing more creditable to the 
wage-earners as a class than the annual amounts placed in 
savings banks, or with insurance institutions of various kinds. 
In addition vast sums are saved and invested, but often with 
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less security and to less advantage than when placed with savings 
or insurance institutions, specifically designed to meet the needs 
of those who live on weekly wages. 

Already much is being done by wage-earners to provide for 
support in old age, as is made evident by the aggregation of 
savings banks deposits and insurance funds. Last year the 
amount on deposit in savings banks 1 was $3,482,137,198, and 
the amount of increase in deposits was $220,901,079. Even 
granting that only half of this sum represents wage-earners' 
savings, the result is very decidedly to the credit of those who 
make a brave effort to so live that they shall not be a burden 
upon others. Another evidence is to be found in the ever- 
increasing amount of industrial and fraternal insurance, both of 
which aid materially in the struggle for economic independence 
and by degrees educate the masses in the principle of systematic 
savings and insurance on other plans. Much remains to be done 
toward the better education of the masses in sound principles 
of savings, investment, and insurance. Immense sums are now 
wasted in foolish expenditures which ought to be saved to pro- 
vide for the future, while other and perhaps equally great sums 
are saved, but foolishly invested and lost. Radical legislation 
only can stamp out fraudulent enterprises, principally designed 
to attract small savings upon the plea of large returns. One of 
the most satisfactory steps in this direction was the suppression 
of the Louisiana lottery, but many similar enterprises still flourish 
and the poor continue to be robbed of millions saved by self- 
denial for a worthy purpose. Security should be the first con- 
sideration, so that whatever is saved and set aside may serve the 
intended purpose. With this idea as a beginning the prob- 
lem of self-support in old age assumes a very different and 
far less serious aspect. In other words, at the prevailing rate 
of wages it is possible for the masses of our wage-earners to 
provide the support necessary in their old age, at their own cost 
and in their own way, granted that they use judgment in their 
family expenditures, save with intelligence, and place the money 
where it has a reasonable security of not being lost or stolen. 

* From the reports of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
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Insurance could do much, if not most, to provide the neces- 
sary means of self-support in old age. The rational expendi- 
ture of the weekly income of American wage-earners should 
leave a sufficient margin to pay the premiums for an annuity 
beginning with age sixty or sixty-five, according to circum- 
stances and conditions, sufficient to meet reasonable needs in old 
age. If but 5 per cent, of the average income is paid out for 
insurance premiums, a sufficient sum can be secured which will 
provide as much, if not more, than the state can ever pay even 
under the most liberal system of old-age pensions. Let us take, 
for illustration, an income of $900 per annum, 5 per cent, of 
which is $45 ; commencing with age thirty and continuing to age 
sixty-five, this sum paid to a responsible insurance company will 
purchase an annuity of $454.09 per annum for a man, and of 
$375.63 per annum for a woman. Or, to put the matter in 
another way, let a man begin at the age of thirty to pay annually 
$42.65 and he will be entitled to receive an annuity of $250 per 
annum for the remainder of his life, beginning at age sixty; 
or, if he prefers, it will cost him only $24.78 per annum to secure 
such an annuity, beginning with age sixty-five. In the case of 
women the cost is somewhat greater on account of the superior 
expectation of life of women in old age. Let us suppose that the 
man is not able to commence at age thirty, but that he begins to 
make his periodical payments at age forty, and continues for 
twenty-five years, then the cost of an annuity of $250 per annum 
will be $45.50 a year, or 6.50 per cent, of an income of $700, 
or 5.05 per cent, of an income of $900, or 3.79 per cent, of an 
income of $1,200 per annum. These calculations are upon the 
usual plan of selling deferred annuities, and, of course, if death 
should occur during the intervening period the payments made 
would be forfeited, and accrue to the benefit of surviving con- 
tributors to the fund. Of course, the earlier in life the periodical 
payments begin, the smaller will be the annual amount required to 
be paid. Many other plans have been devised by which joint 
annuities can be purchased. A continuous instalment policy, for 
illustration, provides for the surviving wife in the event of the 
husband's death for the remainder of her life, or for the needs of 
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children for a period of twenty years. The fact, however, must 
be kept in mind that, insurance being conditional upon the dura- 
tion of life, the cost is in proportion to the age at which the 
payments commence, and the best plan, in the long run, is to 
commence to make these periodical payments at as early an age 
as possible. 

Further than this I cannot go into the details of the subject. 
In brief, I hold that the agitation for state pensions in the 
United States is ill advised, in that the problem of poverty in 
old age, as generally met with, is primarily the result of ill-spent 
years, or ill-spent earnings, or ill-spent savings. What is needed 
most is rational education in household economics. Poverty is 
a relative term and its actual extent is much less than generally 
assumed. Of real pauperism there is, as yet, very little in this 
country and the economic condition precludes the growth of a 
permanent pauper class. The agitation for old-age pensions in 
truth and in fact has not come from those who would be the 
beneficiaries under the proposed measures or plans, but rather 
from those who feel strongly, but reason badly, upon the facts in 
the case. The vast majority of wage-earners are fully able to 
provide for their own old age out of savings deducted from 
present earnings, amply sufficient to meet a reasonable standard 
of living. It requires no very extended knowledge of the life 
of the poor to know that among them exists, in spite of poverty, 
the highest possible ideals of a true family life. As it has been 
said, "Parents who have done well by their children seldom 
come to grief in their old age, except by very special misfortune, 
or unless someone intervenes to weaken the bond." The chief 
safeguard against poverty and dependence in old age is a 
thoroughly sound and well-conducted family life, such as pre- 
vails in the preponderating majority of American homes. In 
this truly lies the strength of the people, and not in the money in 
banks, nor for that matter, in policies of insurance, or in con- 
tracts of annuities. All these are means to an end, but at the 
root of the problem of poverty and old age lies the proper con- 
ception of individual responsibility, and this, no doubt, would be 
weakened and partly destroyed by reliance upon state support 
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in old age. It is one of the most unfortunate tendencies of 
modern times to misuse the English language and to adopt forms 
of expression to cloak the insidious character of certain acts 
and certain traits. In a problem of this kind, it is of the utmost 
importance that there should be no misunderstanding and it is an 
imperative duty to use words in their right meaning. Any 
system of state pensions is charity in another form, in that the 
funds have been derived from others than those who will benefit 
by its distribution. The specious argument is sometimes made 
that the poor have spent their lives in the service of the nation 
and that in return they are entitled, by right, to adequate support. 
In fact, the recommendations of the Royal Commission of Aus- 
tralia on Old Age Pensions distinctly concede this point by hold- 
ing that it should be laid down in the proposed legislation that 
"Old-age pensions are to be granted, as a right, and not as an 
act of charity." Wage-earners do not spend their lives for the 
benefit of the state, but they seek their own ends in their own 
way and sell their services at a given price. They may be 
entitled to remedial legislation in the way of more stringent 
employers' liability acts for industrial diseases and accidents 
which may incapacitate them for work, or materially shorten 
their lives, but besides this there is no duty under which the 
state, and under which the people, as a whole, are toward the 
individual, and it is absurd to speak of a right to pension out of 
funds which have been derived by the forced contributions of 
those who are most likely not to be the beneficiaries. It is well 
to keep in mind the fundamental fact, as pointed out years ago by 
Professor W. G. Sumner, that the man who has not done his duty 
can never be the equal of the man who has, and the man who 
has wilfully, or in ignorance, squandered his earnings, should 
not be treated with superior consideration to the one who has 
lived his life rightly, saved his money, and provided for the 
needs of his own old age. It would be far better if the duty in 
such cases were more emphatically emphasized, and if the con- 
sequences of wrong living were permitted to fall upon those 
who have been a hindrance, rather than a help, to the social 
progress of the times. 
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The interest in the subject of pensions for the aged poor, 
however, is world-wide, and it is certainly desirable that the 
facts in the case should be thoroughly understood. As a pri- 
mary basis for any practical discussion the facts of poverty in 
old age should be ascertained by means of a thorough investiga- 
tion, somewhat along the lines of Rowntree's Study of Poverty, 
and Mrs. Louise B. More's Investigation into Wage-Earners' 
Expenditures in New York City. A valuable work on the sub- 
ject is Helen Bosanquet's Strength of the People, which con- 
tains a chapter on the aged poor, and Mackay's Essays on the 
English Poor, The State and Charity, Savings and Insurance, 
and Methods of Social Reform. The last-named work contains 
a valuable chapter on old-age pensions and the state. Among 
other works of value are Spender's Treatise on the State and 
Pensions in Old Age, a Collection of Essays on Old-Age Pen- 
sions, published by Macmillan in 1903, a well-known work of 
Geoffrey Drage on the Problem of the Aged Poor, Metcalf's 
work on Universal Old-Age Pensions, with an introduction by 
Charles Booth, and Booth's own work on Pauperism and the 
Endowment of Old Age, published in 1892. A summary of the 
more important British Parliamentary Reports on Old-Age Pen- 
sions will be found in a statement prepared by the secretary of 
the Local Government Board, published under date of July, 
1907, supplementing a series of documents which commence 
with the investigations of , the Royal Commission on the Aged 
Poor, which sat during the years 1893-95, continued with the 
Committee on Old-Age Pensions known as Lord Rothschild's 
Committee, and the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons known as Mr. Chaplain's Committee of 1899. A further 
report was prepared by the Departmental Committee on Aged 
Deserving Poor in 1900, and another report by a Select Com- 
mittee on the Aged Pensioners' Bill in 1903. Very useful for an 
extended inquiry will be found the Report from the Royal Com- 
mission on Old-Age Pensions published by the government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia in 1906, also the speeches delivered 
in the Canadian Senate on Old-Age Annuities during the third 
session of the Tenth Parliament, Ottawa, 1907. A convenient 
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summary of the various pension systems will be found in the 
Report on Old-Age Pensions, published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of Massachusetts in 1905. The most recent work on the 
subject is Old-Age Pensions in Theory and Practice, by William 
Sutherland. 

These few bibliographic references will indicate the wide 
scope of the subject and the necessity for a thorough considera- 
tion of the facts in the case previous to any recommendation 
for legislative action in this direction. 



